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In-Service Development of Child-Welfare Staff in 
New York State! 


By Grace A. REEDER 
Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, State Department of Social Welfare, New York 


To understand New York State’s problem of 
training child-welfare staff one needs to know 
that in this State child-welfare work is a local 
responsibility—that children’s workers are chosen 
and paid locally. On July 1, 1942, outside New 
York City, 68 local public-welfare units were 
administering child welfare, including 57 county 
units, 6 city units, 1 town unit, and 4 county vet- 
erans’-bureau units. (In 1 county there is still 
no provision for a child-welfare worker as such; 
in this county child welfare is administered direct- 
ly by the county. commissioner of public welfare.) 
This picture is very little changed today except 
that owing to the shortage of child-welfare work- 
ers a number of counties have vacancies on their 
staffs. 

Although the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare has no authority to select, nor to 
approve the selection of, local child-welfare per- 
sonnel, as some States have, it does have the 
authority to reimburse 40 percent of the salaries 
of such personnel who have the qualifications 
established by the department. This has been a 
great help in creating an interest in having better- 
trained workers. 

Not only do we have a training responsibility 
toward these local staffs, but we have also a train- 
ing job to be done within, for our State staff. 
The State Department of Social Welfare has 
broad powers of supervision over the activities 
of child-welfare agencies and institutions, and 
therefore needs a thoroughly competent staff to 
make that supervision stimulating and fruitful. 

The work of the department is decentralized 
into six areas, under area directors whose offices 
are at different points in the State. Each of the 
six area offices is responsible for the inspection 
and supervision of child-caring institutions and 
agencies in the area and for the licensing of board- 

1 Presented at the U. S. Children’s Bureau Conference on 
Special Problems of Children in Wartime, February 4-6, 1944, 
Washington, D. C. 


ing homes for children. They are also charged 
with the responsibility for improvement of the 
standards of child-welfare work in the counties 
of their respective areas. To the area directors 
and their staffs, who are in close contact with 
child-welfare workers in local communities, falls 
the job of interpreting to county commissioners 
and local children’s workers the training program 
provided by child-welfare services under the So- 
cial Security Act, and of encouraging requests 
for training in communities most in need of 
service. 

As the members of the State staff, who were 
appointed through open competitive civil-service 
examinations, have had more training and ex- 
perience than local workers usually have, we have 
concentrated most of our staff-training work on 
the program for local workers. Our program for 
training of the State child-welfare staff has con- 
sisted chiefly of an annual 2-day conference of all 
such workers and a semiannual 2-day conference 
of the 6 area child-welfare supervisors. At our 
most recent conference of area child-welfare su- 
pervisors we were told by them that they want 
more stimulation and a definite and continuing 
program of staff training for their own develop- 
ment. At the present time we are offering educa- 
tional leave—for one person at a time—to this 
group of 26 State child-welfare workers as a con- 
tinuing program. As we are in the process of 
writing a child-welfare manual for local child- 
welfare workers, we are holding discussions on 
each chapter at area offices as a method of staff 
development. 

Now as to the problem of training local per- 
sonnel, which we have worked on with much 
greater intensity in the years since Social Security 
Act funds for child-welfare services have been 
available: Having first studied our local situa- 
tion we established a training unit, consisting of 
five consultants. The local situation is illustrated 
by the following figures. In April 1943 in New 
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York State (exclusive of New York City) there 
were 277 child-welfare workers employed in local 
public-welfare departments. Of these 277 work- 
ers only 27 were graduates of a school of social 
work, and only 76 had had as much as 6 months’ 
study at a school of social work. Many of the 
workers could not meet the admission require- 
ments of a school of social work, for generally 
such schools require for admission a college de- 
gree and set an upper age limit of about 35 years. 
Of the 277 workers 101 had not completed col- 
lege work, and 134 were over 35 years of age. 


In addition to these must be listed the number 


for whom professional study would not be ad- 
visable, as their continued employment is uncer- 
tain, either because they are personally unsuited 
for work with children or because for personal 
reasons, such as marriage and family responsi- 
bilities, they do not desire to leave the county 
for professional study. 


Consultation Needed on the Job 


It was obvious that it would be necessary for 
the training consultants to go into the counties 
for consultation with the workers on the job. 
Also, the child-welfare staff from the area offices 
were visiting the workers in the counties to give 
administrative supervision. At the outset this 
seemed to hold potentialities for difficulties, and 
so we agreed upon the following division of labor : 
The training unit assumes responsibility for de- 
veloping the skills of the worker in the field of 
case-work problems and for helping her to build 
up basic knowledge in child welfare, and the area 
office assumes responsibility for developing the 
total program in the local unit and for providing 
administrative supervision. 


Natural Division of Responsibility 

This division seems to be a natural one, for as 
a rule the county workers turn to the right worker 
for help with the problems that fall within her 
jurisdiction. A policy that has proved helpful in 
this joint action is for the training consultant, 
after each visit in the county, to visit the area 
office to discuss the high points covered in train- 
ing and to keep the area office informed of sig- 
nificant administrative problems revealed through 
case discussions. The consultant and the area staff 
decide jointly which of them will take responsi- 
bility for following through with the local worker 
or the commissioner on specific issues involving 
both administration and case-work procedure. In 
addition to these conferences, written reports of 
the consultant’s visits are sent to each area office 
either monthly or at other stated intervals. 


In the program of training for local workers 
various methods have been used: (1) Educa- 
tional leave, (2) training or consultation on the 
job, (3) group discussions, (4) short-term orien- 
tation, or stimulation, (5) apprenticeship. 


Salary Paid During Educational Leave 


Fortunately for the plan of training through 
educational leave, employees who are granted 
educational leave do not lose their pay for the 
time so taken. The public-welfare law authorizes 
the board of supervisors of a county and the ap- 
prepriating body of a city or town to include in 
their appropriations moneys for the continuation 
of the salaries of their local welfare employees 
who are on leave to receive additional training 
for the better performance of their duties, subject 
to the approval of the State Department of Social 
Welfare. 

As it would be detrimental to the children’s 
program to withdraw a local worker without 
making provision to carry on in her absence, the 
program of child-welfare services under the So- 
cial Security Act offers a substitute service. In 
counties where educational leave for the local 
worker is approved by the area office and the 
State department, a qualified children’s worker 
is assigned to the county from the State staff and 
paid from Social Security Act funds. It is planned 
that the substitute shall go to the county for a 
short time before the regular worker leaves and 
that she remain for a while after the worker's 
return, thus ensuring continuity of the work for 
children. 


In-Service Training Helps Workers to 
Make Best Use of School 


Training or consultation on the job before and 
after educational leave has helped the workers to 
adjust more quickly to their studies at the school 
of social work, and after their return such train- 
ing has helped them to adapt what they have 
learned to their day-by-day job. We have sent 
workers to the schools of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Western Reserve University, 
Smith College, and the University of Buffalo, as 
well as to the New York School of Social Work. 

In the counties selected for training workers 
on the job, the consultant visits each worker 
monthly, spending from 2 to 3 days at a time, 
depending on the size of the staff. During part 
of each visit she and the worker discuss individ- 
ual cases that the worker has selected because she 
was having particular difficulty with them. Part 
of the time is spent on discussion of specific sub- 
jects planned in advance, such as home finding 
or intake of cases. 
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Training on the job has aimed to help the 
worker in her-all-round performance. It includes 
discussions of the range of duties of the child- 
welfare worker and of understanding of behavior 
and the application of such understanding to the 
cases under care; and it includes guidance in 
methods of leadership within the agency and in 
the community. One of the major difficulties en- 
countered is that the worker needs help on a 
variety of pressing problems scattered over her 
entire range of duties and that many of these 
provlems are beyond her ability to handle at the 
beginning of her experience. At the same time 
it is necessary for the consultant to concentrate 
sufficiently on a given problem or subject so that 
the worker can carry over to similar situations 
the principles of practice and the skills involved. 
One advantage in this, however, is that the work 
has to be done. The worker, unlike a student in 
a group removed from responsibility, is unable 
to escape the discipline of taking some action, 
at 1 this probably accelerates the learning process. 


w:seussion With County Commissioners 


Occasionally the county commissioner sits in 
on the discussions when they are related to gen- 
eral subjects such as adoption or the selection of 
foster homes. This has meant that it is possible 
for the commissioner to see where treatment of 
the individual indicates the need for change in 
agency policy. It has meant, too, that when the 
commissioner, as head of the agency, is in close 
touch with the worker and the consultant he is 
kept constantly aware of what is required in good 
practice and he understands the reason for cer- 
tain case-work approaches to the community. The 
consultant keeps the commissioner informed of 
where the worker needs his help and of points at 
which she needs time to build up experience. 


Training for New Supervisors 


Training on the job has been given to an in- 
creasing number of local workers who are for 
the first time assuming the responsibilities of case 
supervisor. Training in supervision is of signifi- 
cance in relation to the State-wide development 
of local child-welfare programs. The majority of 
the counties had, at the beginning of the program, 
only one child-welfare worker each. When the 
county adds a new child-welfare worker, the sen- 
ior child-welfare worker generally assumes re- 
sponsibility for supervision of the junior worker 
(the latter usually having had no previous train- 
ing or experience). The senior workers, how- 
ever, have had for the most part no previous 
experience in supervision, and the addition of a 


junior worker has been possible in many in- 
stances only on condition that the training unit 
help the senior worker in assuming this new re- 
sponsibility. 

Regular individual conferences are scheduled 
with each worker. Weekly staff meetings are in- 
itiated, and monthly group discussions are ar- 
ranged with the consultant and the staff. 


Pamphlet on Supervision Prepared 


Our training staff, realizing the need for written 
material in connection with the work of a super- 
visor in a rural public-welfare agency, has pre- 
pared a pamphlet on supervision in such an agency 
for the use of beginning supervisors and also for 
the information of county public-welfare com- 
missioners. 

The length of time that workers have received 
training on the job has ranged from 1 to 3 years. 
On account of the turnover in staff, many coun- 
ties have had training service almost continu- 
ously. It is increasingly evident that training must 
be a continuous and changing service. A worker 
does not “stay trained.” Doing her work alone, 
she is in constant need of outside stimulation. 
She needs different kinds of training at different 
periods in her development. This means that if 
the greatest value of training is to be realized 
for them and for the counties, planning should 
include follow-up for all workers who have re- 
ceived training and the arrangement of suitable 
forms of training at intervals for these workers. 


Group Meetings Helpful in Training 


Group meetings of local child-welfare workers 
under the leadership of the training consultant, 
planned jointly by the area director, his child- 
welfare staff, and the consultant have been an 
important part of our training program. They 
have been usually 1-day meetings, held in the 
area office, for the purpose of supplementing in- 
dividual consultation by the stimulation and dis- 
cipline of group thinking. The bringing together 
of all the child-welfare workers in an area for 
group thinking under trained leadership has 
seemed particularly valuable because of the isola- 
tion of rural workers and their lack of profes- 
sional contacts. Group meetings have also made 
it possible for workers to share common prob- 
lems and philosophy and to keep abreast of new 
ideas and developments. 

In all the group meetings an effort has been 
made to keep the group in touch with broad de- 
velopments in the field, such as trends observed 
at the National Conference of Social Work or at 
orthopsychiatric conferences. Through the dis- 
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cussions the workers have gained in perspective 
on their work, have become able to articulate 
their thoughts, and to think as a group. As an- 
other result, the workers in several counties who 
never before had staff meetings have begun to 
meet weekly. 

Seginning in 1943 we have offered a period of 
orientation and short-term training to workers 
who need additional stimulation or refreshing in 
some part of the work, especially those who were 
not eligible for training at a school of social work. 
Under this plan, through the use of Social Se- 
curity Act funds, the worker spends a short 
period of time, usually a week, with an agency 
of good standards for the purpose of observation, 
consultation, and record reading. The New York 
Children’s Aid Society and the New York State 
Charities Aid Association have assisted in carry- 
ing out the plan. The following three instances 
show different ways in which this kind of train- 
ing is used. 


The first worker was beyond the age at which pro- 
fessional training could be recommended. She had never 
read the records of another agency nor attended a class 
at a school of social work. She had had little oppor- 
tunity for exchange of thinking with other professional 
workers and had no way of measuring her performance 
against that of other workers. 

The training unit planned in advance with the New 
York State Charities Aid Association for her to have a 
week’s experience with that agency and with the New 
York School of Social Work for her to attend a class 
on home finding, which was the subject she had chosen 
for special study. 


The second worker was well-equipped professionally 
and had had experience in all phases of child welfare 
except foster-home selection. She was planning to under- 
take a demonstration in a county in which this experi- 
ence was necessary. Arrangements were made for her 
to spend a week at the New York Children’s Aid Society 
for intensive work in home finding. The same prepara- 
tion with the agency was made as with the worker pre- 
viously mentioned, and in addition the agency planned 
for her to attend some meetings of the New York Council 
of Social Agencies at which a city-wide project on this 
subject was to be discussed. 


The third worker was a supervisor in a rural county. 
She had been having in-service training and had shown 
progress, but because of the unusually isolated location 
of her work and the fact that she had few opportunities 
to attend meetings outside the county, it was felt she 
needed the stimulation of seeing another agency at work 
and of exchanging ideas on problems. The New York 
State Charities Aid Association agreed to plan a week’s 
study of supervision for her benefit. 


In this plan the training unit has encountered 
unusual interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
children’s private agencies that have participated 
in the plan. These agencies have given generously 
of their time and have indicated their willingness 


to assist in the training of future workers that the 
State may select. The workers receiving the train- 
ing have been very enthusiastic. They have found 
their thinking enriched and have made changes 
in their work, based on ideas that evolved from 
the experience. The area offices note that the 
plan has a psychological value in giving recog- 
nition to workers who cannot be considered for 
educational leave and who, with a little help at 
intervals, could greatly improve their practices. 


Child-Welfare Apprenticeships 


The position of child-welfare apprentice was 
created for the purpose of recruiting new workers 
to enter the public child-welfare field; it has been 
made possible through Social Security Act funds. 
Apprenticeship is based on a 2-year plan. The first 
year is used for training; 6 months or more at 
a school of social work and the remainder in a 
rural county with a limited case load, under gen- 
eral supervision from the training unit and with 
day-to-day supervision by the local supervisor. 
The second year consists of full-time employment 
in a rural public child-welfare agency with con- 
tinued service from the training unit. During the 
first year the Department of Social Welfare pays 
the worker $100 a month and also pays the tui- 
tion when the worker is unable to meet this addi- 
tional expense. During the second vear the work- 
er is paid by the local public-welfare unit, with 
the usual 40 percent reimbursement from State 
funds for qualified personnel. 

An announcement of the plan was sent to 
schools of social work, public and private child- 
welfare agencies, and the regional offices of the 
State Department of Social Welfare. From No- 
vember 1942 to March 1943, 35 applications were 
received, These applications came from various 
parts of the State, with 4 applications from out- 
side the State. The applicants were chiefly girls 
who had recently completed college work, who 
wanted to enter the field of social work, particu- 
larly child welfare, but who had no funds for 
additional training. Two applicants were students 
already attending school, who needed money to 
finish. 


Should Be Suited to Rural Child-Welfare Work 


In selecting the apprentices an effort is made 
to choose those who by personality, attitude, and 
native ability seem suited to rural child-welfare 
work. 

In order to establish a basis for personality re- 
(uirements—what we are looking for in workers 
—we first analyzed as nearly as was possible the 
cause of failure in child-welfare workers who, 
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even with assistance from the training unit, had 
been unable to develop to the point of satisfac- 
tory performance. Three essential qualifications 
seemed to be: (1) Ability to consider the needs 
of other persons in order to establish a construc- 
tive relationship with persons in need of some 
kind of help; (2) respect for the individual and 
his point of view; (3) sufficient personal strength 
to face issues, to assume responsibility, and to 
take the initiative. 

Personality was also considered in the light of 
the fact that in a rural county the worker is more 
likely to be accepted for what she is as a person 
than for her professional training alone. Ease of 
relationship, ability for give and take in conver- 
sation, vitality, warmth, and responsiveness were 
considered most important. 

In view of the youth and inexperience of the 
apprentices, 9 months has seemed the most logi- 
cal period of school work. With less than this it 
would be too difficult for workers to stand up 
under the pressures of the job. 

The apprenticeship plan has to date proved 
satisfactory for recruiting workers. It offers to 
the worker opportunity for professional prepara- 
tion and a work experience under intensive 
supervision and provides for the local agencies 
carefully selected workers who are interested in 
remaining in rural child-welfare work. Five ap 
prentices have been appointed so far. 

Over a period of 5 years the in-service training 
program as originally planned has seemed sound. 
The training of workers on the job has proved 
one of the most essential parts of the program—a 
part for which there would be no substitute. For 
the untrained or inexperienced worker who is 
alone in the county, the importance of training 
on the job cannot be overstressed. When a new 
worker is added to a county staff it has proved 
equally important to train a senior worker to 
supervise the junior worker, as rarely has the 
senior worker had any preparation for super- 
vision. In addition to helping the worker build 
up basic knowledge and develop skills in her job, 
it must be kept in mind that even for the trained 
and experienced worker periods of consultation 
are necessary to assure continued good standards 
of work. 

A point of difficulty in the counties that stands 
out in relation to training is that when a worker 
graduates from a school of social work she is 
likely to be expected to handle any situation with 
competency. The schools of social work on the 
other hand make clear to their students that 
graduation from a school means merely that they 
are ready to begin but not in any sense that they 
are skilled. This has been evident in many situa- 
tions. A worker going new into a county has so 
many adaptations to make that it is almost im- 


possible for her to weather the adjustment with- 
out outside help. Perhaps more interpretation 
should be given to county commissioners of pub- 
lic welfare on this point, as some of them have 
had a definite feeling that when they employ a 
“trained” worker it is not appropriate for her 
to have further “training.” They feel that as she 
is already trained the county will wonder why she 
needs continued help. 

The program for training has significance for 
the all-impurtant question of what agencies can 
do to obtain adequate staff. There are not enough 
trained workers to meet the demands. A sound 
training program offered to counties by a State 
Department of Social Welfare seems to be one 
fairly satisfactory answer to this problem. 

Group meetings fulfill a different part of the 
worker’s need. In a group meeting the worker 
can listen and participate but can escape actually 
doing any of the things suggested. In training on 
the job, escape from some kind of action on a 
case is impossible, which means that the worker 
either progresses or she does not. If she does 
not, there is eventual discussion of why she can- 
not make use of the suggestions. In a few in- 
stances, this has resulted in recognition by the 
worker herself that she is not satisfactory for the 
job. This obviously is a constructive result both 
for her, since she herself chooses to leave, and for 
the program, for which a change was desirable. 

It has seemed logical to have the training ser- 
vice operate from the department's central office. 
The experiment was tried of having the area 
staff, under the guidance of the training con- 
sultant, do the training. This proved impractica- 
ble, both because the members of the area 
child-welfare staff had not been chosen for their 
teaching ability and because the pressures of their 
administrative duties frequently crowded training 
out of their discussions with local workers. 


BOOK NOTE 


RuraL Case-Work Services, by Marjorie J. Smith, 
Director, School of Social Work, University of British 
Columbia. Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York, 1943. 62 pp. 50 cents. 

This publication, through the use of case histories, 
shows the application of basic case-work principles in 
helping persons who come to a public-welfare agency in a 
rural community. The examples are selected from the 
fields of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, general assistance, and services to children 
living in their own homes or under foster care. 

The case histories emphasize understanding of the indi- 
vidual and his situation as the public-welfare worker’s 
responsibility and demonstrate that such understanding is 
basic to the establishing of eligibility for financial assist- 
ance. 

The book has value for beginning case workers in 
either rural or urban communities. 
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Proposals for Dealing With Child-Labor and Youth-Employ- 


ment Problems in the Reconversion and Adjustment Period 


Note—This statement presents the recommendations of 
the Executive Committee of the Children’s Bureau Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee on Protection of Young Work- 
ers and of the Committee on Plans for Children and 
Youth of the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children 
in Wartime. These recommendations were developed at 
meetings held June 15 and June 23, 1944, by the respective 
committees. 


A deficit in education and an abnormal amount 
of youth employment and child labor created by 
the war make urgent the adoption of a program 
to restore and improve the educational opportu- 
nities and school attendance of the Nation’s young 
people and to reduce the amount of employment 
of those under 18. One million fewer boys and 
girls are enrolled in high school than were in 
1940. Boys and girls 14 through 17 years of 
age at work in April 1944 numbered 2 million 
more than in 1940; of the total 3 million at work 
in April 1944 half were working full-time and 
the other half part-time while continuing in school. 

To cushion the impact of reconversion on the 
labor market, to regain opportunities for school 
attendance, and better to equip the Nation’s 
young people for dealing with the economic and 
personal problems of the post-war world, the 
Nation vitally needs a child-labor and youth- 
employment program for the reconversion and 
adjustment period. Such a program should em- 
brace at least the following measures : 


1. Full Enforcement of Existing Federal and State 
Child-Labor Laws 


A review of the adequacy of present appropria- 
tions for enforcement, and of the personnel avail- 
able for child-labor administration, is urgently 
needed under both Federal and State laws. War- 
time conditions have revealed in many places 
need for increases in basic appropriations and for 
additional qualified staff. Through strengthened 
resources much can be accomplished toward cor- 
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rection of extensive child-labor violations grow- 
ing out of wartime conditions, toward improve- 
ment of certificate issuance, and toward extension 
of administrative determinations of hazardous 
occupations and minimum wages as authorized by 
existing laws. Reduction of illegal employment of 
children to a minimum would make more jobs 
available for older youth in need of them. 


2. Revision of State Laws To Set a 16-Year Mini- 
mum Age for Employment in Any Occupation 
During School Hours and in Manufacturing 
Establishments at Any Time 


Only 2 States now set a standard of 16 years 
as the minimum age for employment during 
school hours without occupational exceptions and 
for work in factories at any time. Thirteen States 
set such a 16-year standard in part but exclude 
certain occupational groups. (The remaining 33 
States set a lower age.) Wartime conditions have 
shown up the extent and seriousness of these 
omissions in our child-labor laws, the need for 
tightening up child-labor standards regarding 
hours, night work, and hazardous occupations, 
and the importance of dovetailing child-labor and 
school-attendance requirements. 


3. Educational Allowances in Lieu of Unemploy- 
ment-Compensation Benefits for Young Workers 
Returning to School 


Under present unemployment-compensation ad- 
ministration it is usual for young people attending 
school for an extended period to be disqualified 
for benefits during that time, for as students they 
are not considered available for employment. 
Educational allowances payable to young workers 
returning to school who are otherwise eligible for 
unemployment compensation, in the same amounts 
and for the same time as unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits, should be provided to remove the 
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serious financial handicaps to resumption of edu- 
cation that now exist in unemployment-compen- 
sation systems. Such provision of educational 
allowances would encourage return to school by 
removing financial incentives to idleness. 


4. Planning of Other Measures for Helping Young 
Persons Return to or Continue in School, Includ- 
ing Student Aid, as Necessary 


\lthough educational allowances, in lieu of un- 


employment compensation, would constitute par- 
tial provision of financial resources for helping 
young workers resume their education, it would 
not assist students who have not interrupted their 
education, nor workers in employment not cov- 
ered by employment compensation. It is therefore 
important to work out broader student-aid meas- 
ures to enable young people to continue or resume 
their education. Such measures should include 
opportunities for appropriate amounts and kinds 
of part-time student employment. 


Employment Standards for Minors Under 18 in the 


Navy Department 


Holding that the health and education of the 
country’s youth continue to be of paramount im- 
portance in spite of the present manpower short- 
age, the Navy Department has issued to its vari- 
ous establishments (all Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard activities) a circular letter dated 
June 12, 1944, concerning the employment of 
minors under 18 years of age. This action by 
the Navy Department is of especial importance, 
as neither State nor Federal child-labor standards 
apply to Federal employment, although a number 
of Federal agencies voluntarily adhere to these 
standards. (The United States is expressly ex- 
empted from the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and it is not legally subject to the require- 
ments of State child-labor laws.) 

The Navy Department’s circular letter, which 
was signed by Rear Admiral F. G. Crisp, applies 
to the employment of minors in the Department 
in Washington and also in all navy yards, naval 
bases, naval air stations, and other naval activities. 

The letter provides that minors under 16 years 
of age, except non-civil-service employees working 
in Ship’s Service, shall not be employed in naval 
establishments. It also states that the Navy Depart- 
ment desires its establishments to conform to Fed- 
eral and State child-labor standards. This pro- 
vision will be of great assistance in bringing about 
adherence to these standards by individual estab- 
lishments. In addition, it requires observance of 
the “Policies for Part-Time Employment of 
School Youth,” issued jointly, September 1943, 
by the War Manpower Commission, the United 
States Office of Education, and the Children’s 
Bureau, insofar as these policies relate to the em- 
ployment of minors 16 and 17 years old who are 
also .attending school. (See The Child, October 
1943.) The circular states that this requirement 


is not intended to interfere with the Navy’s own 
apprenticeship program. Observance of these 
policies is not made mandatory, therefore, with 
respect to naval apprentices but only as to youth 
attending school outside the establishment. <A 
statement of these policies on part-time employ- 
ment was endorsed by the Navy Department 
March 13, 1944, with a recommendation that “all 
employment of school youth be in accordance 
with it.” 

Under these policies employed boys and girls 
16 and 17 years of age attending school outside 
the establishment where they are employed may 
not work in excess of + hours on school days or 
8S hours on days when school is not in session. 
Combined hours of school sessions and work may 
not exceed 9 a day. Weekly hours of employ- 
ment may not exceed 28 during weeks when 
school is in session or 48 during weeks when 
school is not in session. One day of rest in each 
7 days is required, Evening employment may not 
extend beyond 10 p.m., and at least 9 consecutive 
night hours must be allowed free from employ- 
ment. Adequate rest and meal periods are to be 
allowed and adequate sanitary facilities and safety 
measures provided. 


Such employed students may not be placed in 
any occupation dangerous to life or limb or detri- 
mental to health or well-being. They may not 
work in hazardous occupations prohibited for 
minors under 18 years of age by State law or 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or 
contrary to the advisory standards of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The advisory standards referred 
to are those published by the Bureau in a series 
of folders entitled. “Which Jobs for Young 
Workers ?”’ 
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Parental consent for the employment of such 
in-school youth is required, and students are not 
to be employed without an age or employment 
certificate or, in case such certificate is not legally 
provided for, other reliable proof of age. If a 


physical examination is not already required for 
issuance of an employment certificate, the student 
should be given, wherever possible, a physical 
examination to determine his fitness to carry the 
proposed employment in addition to school work. 


National Go-To-School Drive 


The National Go-to-School Drive, jointly spon- 
sored by the Office of Education and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, was officially launched on August 
6. Organized as a concerted effort to get boys 
and girls of high-school age back in school in the 
fall, especially those who have been working dur- 
ing the summer, it has received the support of 
national organizations, school people, labor unions, 
business groups, military leaders, and large num- 
bers of individuals who are genuinely concerned 
about the decrease in school enrollment during the 
war. The Office of War Information is cooperat- 
ing in che Go-to-School Drive, and the War Man- 
power Commission has endorsed the aims of the 
campaign. Although it is hoped that more boys 
and girls than in the previous war years will be 
able to enroll for full-time attendance at school 
this fall, it is recognized that in some war pro- 
duction areas young people may still be employed 
to fill manpower needs. In such areas it is recom- 
mended that well-planned programs of part-time 
study and part-time work be followed. 

A major feature of the campaigns has been ac- 
tivity on State and local levels. In some States 
drives are being sponsored on a State-wide basis 
by broadly representative committees. In practi- 
cally all the other States one or more State agen- 
cies and organizations, usually the State depart- 
ment of education and others, are encouraging 
State-wide interest in the go-to-school movement. 

In Ohio leadership in the campaign to get young 
people to return to school has been taken by the 
State Defense Council’s committee on youth prob- 
lems. Through the efforts of this committee, more 
than 40 State organizations have joined in organ- 
izing a “Back-to-School Committee of Ohio,” 
which has stimulated publicity and encouraged 
localities to undertake community drives. 

In Rhode Island more than 50 leaders in the 
fields of industry, commerce, labor, religion, educa- 
tion, child welfare, and social service have formed 
an Advisory Council on Child Labor. A subcom- 
mittee of this Council, the object of which is to 
promote greater school attendance, is handling the 
Go-to-School Drive. 

In Michigan the Governor’s Youth-Guidance 
Committee is in the forefront of a return-to- 
school campaign, with appeals directed primarily 
to employed youth of school age, and is working 


closely with the State Department of Public In- 
struction in the development of plans. The com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of public 
and private social agencies, of service clubs, and 
of veterans’, labor, health, and women’s organ- 
izations, has distributed to State, county, and 
local youth-guidance committees throughout 
Michigan material including suggestions for local 
go-to-school drives. 

Official endorsements of the campaign have 
been given by a number of State agencies and 
organizations, and in at least one State, Arkansas, 
the Governor has issued a proclamation which 
sets aside the second week in September as Child- 
Education Week and gives official backing to the 
efforts of State and local leaders to encourage 
boys and girls to return to school in the fall. 

Reports that have come to the Children’s Bu- 
reau from cities in many parts of the country 
give details of some local campaigns. 

In Cincinnati, for example, plans for a go-to- 
school drive have included sending letters at the 
end of the summer to all young people 16 and 17 
years of age at work and placing large posters on 
street cars, in addition to obtaining newspaper 
and radio publicity. 

In Atlanta the campaign is being carried on 
under the leadership of the attendance officer of 
the city schools and has brought in representa- 
tives of labor, employer, and church groups, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and other interested 
community organizations. 

Another illustration of local activity prepara- 
tory to a go-to-school drive, is the action of the 
Board of Education in Philadelphia in preparing 
and publishing a bulletin, “What You Should 
Know About School and Work,” and distributing 
it through all the junior and senior high schools 
of the city before school closed for the summer. 
It contained questions and answers giving infor- 
mation relating to summer-vacation employment 
and closed with an announcement of the opening 
dates of school in September and a strong appeal 
to return to school in the fall. 

From various other places come reports that 
committees are planning radio broadcasts, art 
students are making posters for store-window 
display, and broadcasters are making announce- 
ments over the loud speakers at night ball games. 
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National organizations have brought the impor- 
tance of the drive to the attention of their mem- 
bers through their publications and have also sent 
out suggestions for participation in local go-to- 
school drives. In some instances special articles, 
posters, or other publicity materials have been 
prepared and distributed to affiliated groups. 
Several national organizations have given empha- 
sis to the Go-to-School Drive in the pragrams of 
their annual conferences and conventions. 

A National Go-to-School Drive Handbook for 
Communities has been issued jointly by the Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau.’ This 
handbook includes facts on the need for a cam- 
paign and various ideas for community action in 
connection with the Go-to-School Drive on the 
part of teachers and school administrators, em- 
ployers, labor unions, parent-teacher, civic, and 
church groups, and youth-serving agencies. A 
number of magazines with national circulation— 
education, youth, comic, and other—are featuring 
Go-to-School messages, and the Writers’ War 
Board is cooperating with the Go-to-School Drive. 
In addition, a number of features are being 
planned for the radio and newspapers through 
national channels of distribution as well as locally. 
The drive is to continue through October. 

Among the leading national organizations that 
are giving support to the Go-to-School Drive are: 


American Association of University Women 
American Federation of Labor 
\merican Federation of Teachers 
\merican Junior Red Cross 
\merican Legion, National Child Welfare Division 
\merican Medical Association 
American Public Welfare Association 
\ssociation of Junior Leagues of America 
1The handbook may be secured free on request from the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, or the U. S. Office 
f Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington. 


BOOK 


AccENT ON YouTH. Safety Bulletin, United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, Vol. 8, No. 9 
(March 1944), pp. 6-9. 


Many persons do not realize that work for the United 
States Government embraces a wide variety of indoor and 
outdoor occupations—many in manufacture, construction, 
agriculture, and so forth—which present serious accident 
hazards, especially to the young and inexperienced. 

In an article entitled, “Accent on Youth,” the Safety 
Division of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission points out that disabling injuries were re- 
ported in 1943 for 3,800 young workers under 18 years of 
age employed by the Federal Government and therefore 
covered by the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act. Twenty-seven of these accidents were fatal. One 
15-year-old boy—an agricultural helper—climbed into a 
corn bin to keep himself warm and was suffocated. 


Associated Youth-Serving Organizations 

3’nai B’rith Youth Organization 

Boys’ Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Community Chests and Councils 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts 

International Council of Religious Education 

Lions International 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers Associations 

National Council of Catholic Women 

National Council of Negro Women 

National Council of Women of the United States 

National Education Association 

Naticnal Federation of Settlements 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Lutheran Council 

National Recreation Association 

National Urban League 

National Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

National Women's Trade Union League 

Rotary International 

The Salvation Army 

United Council of Church Women 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 

United States Chamber of Commerce 

Woman's Society of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church 

Women of the Moose 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


In addition, a number of national trade asso- 
ciations and labor unions are cooperating. 


NOTE 


Another boy, 17 years old, was burned to death when 
paint thinner that he was using for cleaning was exploded 
by a nearby welder’s arc. 

In many of the nonfatal accidents reported these young 
workers narrowly escaped death or permanent injury; in 
some there were other serious consequences. Unsafe prac- 
tices due to inexperience, youthful bravado, and lack of 
adequate training and supervision caused large numbers 
of these mishaps. 

This report urges that each Government agency give 
special attention to the safety of its youthful workers. In 
conclusion, it recommends that youths be transferred from 
extrahazardous occupations to occupations with safer 
working conditions; that they be given special training 
classes; that each agency keep a current index of the 
progress made in accident prevention for this age group; 
and that an Interdepartmental Safe-Working Standards 
Committee for Federal Youth Employees be established. 
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Organization of Council on Rheumatic Fever 


Announced 


Membership in the Council on Rheumatic Fever 
is virtually complete, according to an announce- 
ment by the American Heart Association. Nine 
organizations (including the American Heart As- 
sociation, which has responsibility for forming the 
Council) have agreed to participate in the activi- 
ties of the Council, and most of them have ap- 
pointed delegates. 

The functions of the Council, according to the 
announcement, include all activities considered de- 
sirable with respect to the study, treatment, and 
prevention of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease. 

The Council was formed as a result of the Con- 
ference on Rheumatic Fever that was held Janu- 
ary 26-27 at New York, under the sponsorship of 
the American Heart Association. At this confer- 
ence the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

1. Because of the magnitude and importance of the 
rheumatic-fever problem this Conference is strongly in 
favor of the extension of public programs, supported by 
Federal, State, and local funds, for the study, prevention, 
and treatment of this disease. Moreover, we believe it 
essential that additional funds be secured from private 
sources for the purpose of special studies to increase basic 
knowledge of the disease, for professional education, and 
for increasing public awareness of the problem. 

2. In order to accomplish the purposes mentioned above, 
this Conference recommends that a Council on Rheumatic 
Fever be formed under the leadership of the American 
Heart Association, and that this Council shall include 
representatives of interested organizations. 


Shortage of Teaching and 


With regard to necessity for such an organiza- 
tion the American Heart Association says: “It is 
the opinion of many leaders in medicine and public 
health that rheumatic fever and its complicating 
heart disease is the one important disease which 
is receiving the least adequate attention and finan- 
cial support. Huge sums are contributed annually 
for tuberculosis, cancer, and infantile paralysis. 
Rheumatic fever ranks with these in importance, 
but up to the present time almost no funds have 
been raised to combat it. It is hoped that this 
unfortunate neglect will soon be corrected, and 
that the formation of the Council represents only 
the first important move in that direction.” 

The organizations that have accepted member- 
ship in the Council and the delegates that have 
been appointed are as follows: American Medical 
Association, Dr. Louis H. Bauer and Dr. Rustin 
McIntosh; American College of Physicians, Brig. 
Gen. Hugh J. Morgan and Dr. William D. Stroud: 
American Rheumatism Association, Col. William 
Paul Holbrook and Col. Walter Bauer; American 
Academy of Pediatrics, Dr. Alexander T. Martin 
and Dr. Hugh McCulloch ; American Public Health 
Association (delegates to be appointed ) ; American 
Hospital Association, Dr. Edward Harmon; 
American Association of Medical-Social Workers, 
Miss Ethel Cohen; American Nurses Association, 
Mrs. Myrtle D. Hodgkis Coe; American Heart 
Association (delegates to be appointed ). 


Supervisory Personnel in 


Schools of Nursing 


Acute shortages in teaching and supervisory 
nursing personnel in the fields of obstetrics and 
pediatrics are shown in replies by schools of nurs- 
ing to a questionnaire sent out by the National 
League of Nursing Education. The study, which 
is reported in the American Journal of Nursing 
for April, 1944, was made at the request of the 
Division of Nurse Education, United States 
Public Health Service. Reports from more than 


a4 


900 schools of nursing were received. 

The figures for positions filled and for those 
unfilled are reported for instructors of nursing 
arts, of science, and of both nursing arts and 
science; for supervisors with teaching responsi- 
bility and for those without; and for head nurses 
with teaching responsibility and for those with- 
out. Because in some schools there is lack of 
clear demarcation in the use of the terms super- 
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visor and head nurse, says the report, there is 
some overlapping between the figures reported for 
these two groups, but in spite of this it is be- 
lieved that the study does show definite trends and 
gives an indication of which groups have the most 
acute shortage problems. 

The report shows that about one-seventh of all 
the positions as instructors in nursing schools re- 
porting are unfilled. The percentage is the same 
for instructors in nursing arts as in science, but 
numerically more instructors in nursing arts are 
needed. 

The largest numbers of unfilled positions for 
supervisors and head nurses, both with and with- 
out teaching responsibility, are found in the 
group responsible for both medical and surgical 
nursing and in the obstetric group. 

The greatest percentage of unfilled positions 


occurs in the psychiatric field. Next comes the 
pediatric field, with the medical and obstetric 
fields close behind. 

Only positions that were unfilled at the time 
the questionnaire was answered were counted, 
but reports from*some schools showed that addi- 
tional positions would be unfilled within a month 
or so. 

Some schools wrote that although all their pres- 
ent positions were filled, they were not adequately 
filled. A director of a large school explained: 
“The nurses counted in the number at present 
employed are in some instances young, inexperi- 
enced nurses because someone must be in those 
Most of us have somebody in these posi- 
tions because we must have somebody adminis- 
tering a ward.” Similar statements were made by 
directors of many other schools. 


posts. 


NOTES 


That rates are lower for maternal deaths, still- 
births, and neonatal deaths (under 1 month) 
among patients attending maternity clinics than 
among nonclinic’ patients is suggested in an anal- 
ysis by W. A. Cunningham, M.D., in the Journal 
of the Medical Association of the State of Alabama 
for April, 1944. The figures are from the 1943 
reports from 44 county health departments, repre- 
senting approximately 75 percent of the popula- 
tion of Alabama. In each of the three categories 


OrGANIzZING To HELP THE HANDICAPPED; a brief guide 
for voluntary associations for the crippled, by T. Arthur 
Turner, National Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio, 1944. 165 pp. Cloth $1, paper 50 cents. 
Growing interest in the problems of the physically 

handicapped has greatly increased the number of volun- 
tary workers in this field. Mr. Turner’s handbook is 
designed to help these workers gain a clear over-all 
understanding of the proper functions of voluntary groups 
interested in the physically handicapped and of their 
relationship to tax-supported agencies. 

The point of view set forth in this book is that the 
heavy burden of direct service to handicapped persons 
must be supported by the governmental agency and that 
the voluntary agency can make a twofold contribution: By 
working for laws that will set up the necessary tax-sup- 
ported machinery and by providing certain services that 
are outside the present responsibility of public programs. 
As necessary background, therefore, to the discussion of 
functions of voluntary groups, a summary is given of the 
development of Federal-State programs for crippled chil- 
dren, Federal-State programs of physical and vocational 
rehabilitation, and public programs for the education of 
handicapped children, and an account of the general scope 
of responsibilities assumed in these programs for handi- 
capped individuals. 

The services that the voluntary agency can perform to 
strengthen and fill in the gaps of the public programs are 
discussed with a great many specific practical suggestions 
m such matters as special projects for the sheltered and 


studied—maternal deaths, stillbirths, and neonatal 
deaths—Dr. Cunningham states that the death 
rate was lower for the clinic group. 


No evidence is presented, however, to show 
whether the clinic patients differed from the non- 
clinic patients with regard to other factors that 
may influence mortality, such as age, socio- 
economic status, education, nutrition, and medical 
and hospital care at delivery. 


the home-bound, setting up a summer camp, organizing 
and administering associations for the handicapped, fund- 
raising, channels of publicity and how to use them, and 
efforts to promote legislation. 


Rost’s FouNDATION OF Nutrition. Revised by Grace 
Macleod, Ph. D., Professor of Nutrition, and Clara 
Mae Taylor, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Nutrition, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Fourth edition. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1944. 594 pp. $3.75. 


The authors have incorporated into this new edition of 
a well-known textbook many changes contemplated by the 
late Professor Mary Swartz Rose before her death in 
1941. They have done considerable reorganization in the 
light of recent progress in the field of nutrition research, 
but the aim of the book remains the same: “To present, 
within a small space, some of the fundamental principles 
of human nutrition in terms which call for no highly 
specialized training in those natural sciences upon which 
the science of nutrition rests.” 


CORRECTION 
The paper on the New Haven Hospital’s plan for 
follow-up visits by interns to the homes of underprivileged 
newborn infants, by Dr. Edith Jackson of the Yale 
University of Medicine, referred to in The Child for 
\ugust 1944 (p. 29) was given at a meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association in February 1944. 
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Family Welfare Under a New Law in Soviet Russia 


By ANNA KALET SMITH 
Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


A decree has been enacted recently (July 8, 
1944) in Soviet Russia, which continues a trend 
manifested in the law of June 27, 1936.' The 1936 
law provided allowances to mothers of large fam- 
ilies, prohibited abortion, and placed some restric- 
tions on divorce.” The 1944 decree, which has the 
force of law, was enacted by the presidium (stand- 
ing administrative committee) of the Supreme 
Council of the U. S. S. R., the Federal legislative 
body of elected representatives of the people. 


Grants to Mothers 


Government grants to mothers, irrespective of 
marital status, were introduced in Russia in 1936. 
These grants included (1) a single payment of 
5,000 rubles upon the birth of the eleventh child 
and of every subsequent one, and (2) an allow- 
ance for a specified number of years for the main- 
tenance of the seventh and of every subsequent 
child—2,000 rubles annually for the seventh, the 
eighth, the ninth, and the tenth child, and 3,000 
annually for the eleventh and for every subsequent 
one.* The period of time for which this allow- 
ance was paid was: For the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth children, the first 5 years of the child’s 
life; for the eleventh and subsequent children, 
from the child’s first birthday to his fifth. 

The new law provides for similar types of 
grants: (1) A single payment on the birth of a 
child of a specified order and (2) an allowance 
for a specified period of his life. The first single 
payment is 400 rubles upon the birth of the third 
child ; the amount of this payment increases grad- 
ually to 5,000 rubles, payable upon the birth of 
the eleventh child and of every subsequent one. 

The allowances are paid monthly for 4 years 
from the child’s first birthday to his fifth. They 
begin at 80 rubles a month for the fourth child 
and increase gradually to 300 rubles a month for 
the eleventh and for every subsequent child. 

1Pravda, July 9, 1944. 

*lzvestia, June 28, 1936. 


®The nominal foreign-exchange value of a ruble was 20 cents 
before 1940; its present value is not quoted. 
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All these allowances are payable not only for 
living children but also for those who lost their 
lives during the present hostilities or are missing 
as a result of them. 


Aid to Unmarried Mothers 


Another innovation is Government aid to un- 
married mothers for the maintenance of their 
children. This aid is to amount to 100 rubles 
monthly for one child, 150 rubles for two chil- 
dren, and 200 rubles for three or more children 
and is payable from the child’s birth until he 
reaches the age of 12. The payments are to be 
made in addition to the previously mentioned 
allowances payable under the new law to mothers 
with three or more children. All payments con- 
tinue in case the mother marries. This aid is 
given only for the maintenance of children born 
since the enactment of the new law. 

If an unmarried mother wishes to place her 
child in an institution, the institution must care 
for the child at Government expense; heretofore 
payment was required in some cases. Payments 
are not made to the mother during the child’s stay 
in the institution. She may remove the child 
at any time. 


Increase in Benefits Under Social Insurance 


The childbirth benefit paid under social insur- 
ance was raised in 1936 from 32 rubles to 45; 
under the new law it has been increased to 120 
rubles ; the same amount is to be paid to employed 
women who are not covered by social insurance. 
The purpose of this payment is to help the 
mother obtain the clothing and other articles 
needed for the baby; and, in view of wartime 
shortages of goods, the law makes it incumbent 
on the authorities to make sure that articles for 
the baby are sold to the mother in the amount of 
the payment. 

The period of maternity leave for women in 
factories and offices, during which, under the 
labor and social-insurance code, their employment 
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is prohibited and their wages paid in full, has now 
been extended to 35 days before childbirth and 42 
days afterward; previously it was 35 and 28 days 
respectively. The postnatal leave may be extended 
to 56 days in case of childbirth complications or 
twin births. 

Overtime work is prohibited for expectant 
mothers, beginning with the fifth month of preg- 
nancy, and night work for nursing mothers. 

The additional food rations for expectant 
mothers are to be doubled beginning with the 
sixth month of pregnancy, and for nursing 
mothers during 4 months of nursing. 


Measures for Extension of Health Services 


Further action for the welfare of mothers and 
children is assigned by the new law to the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U. S. S. R., the 
highest executive and administrative agency of 
the Government, which issues regulations for the 
administration of laws. The new law directs the 
Council to prepare plans for the establishment 
throughout the country of additional institutions 
for mothers with babies and of rest homes for ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers; also of sufficient 
child-health centers, day nurseries, milk stations, 
and evening-care centers to meet the needs of all 
children in the territories recently freed from the 
Germans. The Council is also directed to take 
measures for setting up day-care centers and 
nursing rooms in all establishments employing 
large numbers of women, and for increasing the 
manufacture of clothing and shoes for children 
to be made available for distribution to children’s 
institutions and for sale to the general public. 


Tax on Persons Who Are Childless or 
Have Small Families 


The special taxation of unmarried persons and 
those married but childless, which was introduced 
under a decree of November 21, 1941, is now 
extended to married persons with fewer than 
three children. The tax applies to men from 20 
to 50 years of age and to women from 20 to 45. 
For a person subject to general-income tax this 
special tax will be 6 percent of his income if he 
is childless; 1 percent if he has one child, and 
one-half of 1 percent if he has two children. A 
person engaged in farming, whether collectively 
or individually, who is therefore subject to the 
farm tax but not to the general-income tax, will 
pay every year a fixed sum—150 rubles, 50 rubles, 
or 25 rubles, according to whether he is childless, 
has one child, or has two children. All other 
persons will pay 90 rubles, 30 rubles, or 15 rubles. 
Exempt from this tax are members of the armed 


forces, irrespective of rank, and their wives; 
women receiving any kind of Government aid for 
the maintenance of their children ; men and women 
under 25 attending educational institutions; and 
disabled persons of specified categories. 


New Regulations Concerning Marriage and Divorce 


From now on only marriages that are registered 
legally are valid; common-law marriages, which 
previously had a legal status, are no longer recog- 
nized. 

Under the new law the mother of a child born 
out of wedlock is deprived of the right to seek 
court action for the establishment of paternity and 
for obtaining support from the child’s father ; also, 
she is required to give her own surname to the 
child. 

Stringent rules regarding divorce are prescribed 
in the new law, which requires court action ac- 
cording to a definite procedure. Under the law 
of 1936 the only requirement was that both 
parties appear before the local registrar of vital 
statistics. In the words of the law, the purpose 
of this was “to counteract the careless attitude 
toward the family and family responsibilities.” 
Prior to that the appearance of one party was 
sufficient. These methods of dissolving marriage 
are no longer valid. An applicant for divorce 
now must file a petition in the people’s court 
giving his or her reason. The filing of the peti- 
tion must be announced in the local newspaper 
at the expense of the person filing it. Both 
parties and the witnesses are summoned before 
the court, which is required to attempt a recon- 
ciliation ; if this fails, the petitioner has the right 
to take the case to a higher court. In case it is 
found necessary to dissolve the marriage, the 
court settles the question of the custody and sup- 
port of any children and of division of property 
between the parties. 

The law of 1936 introduced, as a possible de- 
terrent to divorce, a fee of 50 rubles for the first 
divorce, 150 rubles for the second, and 300 for 
the third and any subsequent one. Now a pay- 
ment of 100 rubles is required at the time of filing 
the petition; and the fee for the divorce itself, 
payable by one of the parties or jointly by both, 
varies, at the discretion of the court, from 500 to 
2,000 rubles, a price considered prohibitive for the 
average person. 

For the practical application of these reforms 
the new law provides for the necessary amend- 
ments in the laws of the republics constituting the 
U. S. S. R., and directs the Council of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissars to prepare the required regula- 
tions. 





NOTES ON THE WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Ten graduates of schools of social work in the 
other American republics, each from a different 
school, are beginning a year’s study in schools ot 
social work in the United States, under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. The students are from the follow- 
ing countries: Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica. Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 


Continuance of Jnfancia, the Spanish-language 
version of The Child, which is being published in 
Mexico City, is dependent on the number of sub- 
scriptions received. 

The work of translating and publishing is being 
done by the Instituto Panamericano de _ Biblio- 
grafia y Documentacion in Mexico City, Senor 
Miquel Ferrer, Director, on an experimental 
basis, with the cooperation and assistance of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Credit 
for the enterprise and for the Spanish translation 
belong to the Institute and its Director. 

The price of a year’s subscription to /nfancia 
is 60 cents. Orders for subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Instituto Panamericano de Biblio- 


CONFERENCE 


Oct. 2-6. American Hospital Association. An- 
nual meeting. Cleveland. Permanent head- 
quarters: 18 East Division Street, Chicago. 

Oct. 3-5. Conference on Rural Education. The 
first conference on rural education ever held in 
the White House, Washington. Sponsored by 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington 6. 

Oct. 3-5. American Public Health Association. 
Second wartime public-health conference and 
seventy-third annual business meeting, New 
York. Permanent headquarters: 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 

Oct. 3-5. 


National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion. Thirty-third meeting. 


Chicago. Per- 
manent headquarters: 20 Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago. 


grafia y Documentacion, Apartado Postal 8626, 
Mexico, D. F. (Letter postage 3 cents. ) 

Two educational motion pictures, “Water— 
Friend or Enemy” and “Defense Against In- 
vasion”—both Walt Disney animated cartoons in 
color, have been produced in English and in 
Spanish for the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. ‘“Water—Friend or Enemy,” shows the 
importance of pure drinking water and illustrates 
ways of keeping spring and well water from being 
contaminated. ‘Defense Against Invasion” ex- 
plains methods of protecting the body from dis- 
ease by immunization. 

A leaflet listing the titles of films released by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and telling how they may be obtained has 
been issued by its Motion-Picture Division, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

“Highland Doctor,” a motion picture issued re- 
cently by the British Information Services, tells 
the story of the “Highlands and Islands Medical 
Service,” which has been carried on by the Gov- 
ernment for the past 30 years in remote regions 
of Scotland. British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


CALENDAR 

Oct. 25-27. American Dietetics Association. 
lwenty-seventh annual meeting. Chicago. 
Permanent headquarters: 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1. National Society for Crippled 
Children. Twenty-second annual meeting, Chi- 
cago. Chairman, Perey C. Angove, 514 Buhl 
Building, Detroit 26. 


Nov. 5-11. American Education Week. General 
theme: Education for New Tasks. Sponsored 
by National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington 6. 


Nov. 9-11. American Academy of Pediatrics. 
Annual meeting. St. Louis. Secretary: Dr. 
Clifford G. Grulee, 636 Church Street, Evan- 
ston, III. 








